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The ostensible reason for the resignation was a difference of
opinion as to "whether official conversations should be opened in
Rome now."

In his letter of resignation he emphasised that "Apart from this,
I have become increasingly conscious, as I know you have also, of
a difference of outlook between us in respect of the international
problems of the day and also as to the methods by which we should
resolve them."

It wants courage to resign office, especially such an influential
position as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and his resignation
will always stand to Eden's everlasting credit. The only criticism
I have is that he did not take this decision earlier and, once having
taken it, that he did not follow it up by more active leadership.

I happened to see Baldwin at the time, and I don't think I shall
now be revealing any secret if I say, after this lapse of time, that
he told me Eden had consulted him as to the form and character
of his subsequent speech and he very much edited it. Baldwin
explained to me that the one thing he wanted to prevent Eden
from doing was to say anything that would cause a split in the
Conservative Party. He had ample warning in the differences
that had done so much to destroy the Liberal Party. And there is
something to be said for that point of view. Liberals seemed to
have delighted in airing their differences, which always disheartened
their supporters and delighted their enemies.

But I do think Anthony Eden missed a great opportunity in
not taking the nation into his confidence. The country was crying
out for leadership, and it was entitled to be warned of the dangers
ahead about which Eden was only too conscious.

The failure to enforce sanctions, the betrayal of Abyssinia and
the mishandling of the Spanish civil war, and the so-called non-
intervention policy, inevitably led to Munich, and finally the
destruction of Czechoslovakia. Every effort of Great Britain to
conciliate the dictators was interpreted by them as weakness and
encouraged them to flout us still further*

Poor Mr. Chamberlain danced to Herr Hitler's tune.

There is no doubt we all rejoiced when we were spared the
horrors of war, but I do not admit for one moment that the opposition
must share the responsibility of the mishandling of the European
situation that September. Archie Sinclair passionately felt the
betrayal of this sturdy little nation, which especially appealed to
his sense of chivalry, I remember going, at his request, to see
Jan Masaryk at the Czechoslovak Embassy in Grosvenor Place,
both to express sympathy and to get information, and Jan said that
this meant something more than* the sacrifice of the independence
of his country: it was the end of Liberalism in. Europe. Europe was